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Survey: readers select ther favorite featires 

Jobiine & People, Datelines most popular 


Last November a number of 
you completed our annual reader- 
ship survey. We like to get a sense 
of who is reading us, and ■what you 
think of the service we offer. 

We received 13 surveys, about a 
5-percent response 

54 percent of the respondents 
are Columbia Journalism alumni. 

At least 8 (or 62 percent) of the 
respondents were men. 

Eighty five percent of die re¬ 
spondents were in the 26 to 45 age 
range. 

Occupations: Journalism educa¬ 
tion (three); daily newspapers 
(two); free-lancere (two); broad¬ 
cast journalism; human resources; 
public relations; education; gov¬ 
ernment, and an unemployed jour¬ 
nalist who was job hunting. 

Average work experience, 13.7 
years. The low, three years, high 
40 years. 

We asked readers to select two 
features that they took forward to 
reading most in the SJaskAJmai 
NervivX newsletter. The respon¬ 
dents'preferences: 


• Jobline/People - seven votes 

■ Datelines --five votes 

■ J-school news - four votes 

■ Media industry news - 
four votes 

■ Announcements -- three votes 

■ NABJcoverage - two votes 



David Peter kin, '82, of ABC News 
in New York City moves to Atlanta 
as a field producer for the net¬ 
work more people news, page 3). 


Readers comments on how the 
newsletter can better serve them: 

■ "Print several 'Datelines'pieces 
each issue"; 

■ "be bigger"; 

■ “In this age of desktop publish¬ 
ing, cant we do a better job with 
layout and design?"; 

■ "In addition to Datelines; which 
is great, how about a journalists' 
eye view of his or her toughest, big 
story?"; 

■ "Make it more attuned to indus¬ 
try vets of 5-plus years, not recent 
grads, and, 

■ "more info on people in the me¬ 
dia, not just black folks." 

Thanks for your suggestions. 


February 1992 


Media executive 
group grows fast 

In December 1990, nine news 
executives established the Nation¬ 
al Association of Minority Media 
Executives (NAMME). 

Twelve months later, the organ¬ 
ization has grown substantially. 

Carl Morris, key organizer and 
unpaid staff member of NAMME, 
explained: 

■ Last December, the organiza¬ 
tion grew to 76 members. Forty of 
the m work in the business side of 
news organizations; 36 are on the 
newsteditorial side. 

■ The 76 members also break 
down this way: Fifty' members are 
men. 

Sixty-three members work for 
newspapers or other publishing. 
Eleven work in broadcast and two 
members work for operations that 
publish and broadcast news. 

■ The board of directors follow 
a ladder system. Albert E. Fitzpa¬ 
trick of Kw£tJ?jJdsj- in Miami 
was elected chairman last July. He 
will serve a two-year term until 
1993. His successor will be vice¬ 
chairwomen Wanda Lloyd, a sen¬ 
ior editor at OSi TVDAY. 

■ Eligible members are execu¬ 
tives ranking from associate editor 
on up (i.e. to publisher or broad¬ 
cast manager. 

About 250 minority news exec¬ 
utives are eligible for membership 
in NAMME. The board meets 
three times a year. At its Jan. 13 
meeting the board was supposed 
to go over a five-year plan. 

Continued on page 2 
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Story lacked 'good giy' angle cf other periodicals 


Letter to the editor 

I am passing on one of my few 
copies of the NYAB J scholarship 
and a’wards program so that you 
can correct oversights that I noted 
in your December issue. I had ex¬ 
pected a follow-up on die Dec. 6 
award ceremony ("Eight scholar¬ 
ships in the name of late Columbia 
J-alumni/ BAN, January 1992). 

I offer the program as a possi¬ 
bility for February. 

A February story should note 
that C. Gerald Fraser ’won the 
most prestigious Lifetime 
Achievement Award. 

He has been Professor Phyl 
Garland Is adjunct for lo, these 
many years, in addition to his New 
ToitTMes status. 
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Luther P. Jackson Jr. 


Y our next issue should give 
some of the reasons why I was 
honored. 

In the December BAN, Doro¬ 
thy Butler Gilliamls quotes about 
our time at 73e WkxMig fivi 



Media executes 

Continued from front page 

NAMMES mission, said Mor¬ 
ris at its founding, is to "establish 
and maintain relationships among 
minority media executives 


/htf is your only allusion to me as 
a journalist, but far more germane 
to the story should be reasons for 
my presumed “Excellence in Edu¬ 
cation.” 

Your story offers a resume-like 
summation of my newspaper ca¬ 
reer, even omitting colleges and 
universities attended and other 
credentials which bear on my 
preparation for teaching. 

The story is further flawed by 
dragging my impending retirement 
into tiie picture and misquoting me 
in the process. 

I suppose that "remunerated" - 
a word I never used - is more dig¬ 
nified than "paid" hut at this stage 
of my life I don't need any little fa¬ 
vors. 

Call it what you will. The sug¬ 
gestion that I'm being paid without 
working is an embarrassment and 
an invasion of my privacy. 

My sense of fairness is that in 
my case BAN has departed from 
the usual "good guy" thrust of 
alumni publications. 

Y our slant on my retiieme nt is 
daily newspaper, but the piece 
falls short of minimum standards 
or balance and objectivity. 

You only get a hurried side of 
the story from me and nothing 
from the Columbia J-school ad¬ 
ministration. 

Again. Month after month, 

BAN only has nice things to say 
about people. 

Why should I be the exception? 

LUTHER P. JACKSON JR., 51 

Haxtsdale,N.Y. 


and to promote the advancement 
of minorities into the manage¬ 
ment of mainstream media." 
Correction: In the January 1992 
Year-In-Re view issue, we incor- 
recdy identified the National As¬ 
sociation of Minority Media Ex¬ 
ecutives (page 2, third column.) 
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Jobline 

The Pivt-Tirbim* in Gary, Ind. 
has these openings: Ojpjtefs 
deskeditorand assasttmt features 
editn. The first position requires 
someone skillful at headline writ¬ 
ing and page la3fout. Macintosh 
experience is a plus. Contact Will 
Sutton, managing editor, Posr- 
Tfibmie, 1065 Broadly, Gary, 
Ind. 46408. Or call (219) 881- 
3158. 

The MIT (Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology) Nevs Office 
is looking for an Aaristmt Direc¬ 
tor, Science/Engineering News 
and an Assistant Director, Public 
Relations. Contact Maureen 
Wolfe, MIT Personnel Office, 

El 9-239,77 Masschusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, M ass. 02139-4307. 

... WYBE-TY 35, Philadelphia, a 
grass-roots, multicultural public 
televsion station, is looking for a 
general manager. Candidate must 
have extensive broadcast or cable 
experience as veil as management 
experience, and excellent commu¬ 
nication, fund raising and inter¬ 
personal skills. Anticipated start 
date: June 1. Applications must be 
received by March 2. Send to: 
Personnel Committee, Box PC/ 
200, WYBE-TY 35,6117 Ridge 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 19128. 

... The DtlkisMonmig: News 
has these openings: Features edi¬ 
tor, astsbut arts editor, books 
vrifcr, country music writer and 
pop music critic. Contact Mark 
Weinberg, assistant managing edi¬ 
tor, Dallas Morning Ik *s. Com¬ 
munications Center, Dallas, Texas 
75265. 

... WHY Y-FM, Philadelphia, is 
looking for a producer for Earth 
Talk, a veekly one-hour environ¬ 
mental affairs program. Send re¬ 
sume to Maureen Pilla, WHY Y, 
150 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
19106. 



David J. Dent 


BAN. People 

In this month's RnitagP. "Medi¬ 
cal Jeopardy: The squeeze on 
black teaching hospitials" by Da¬ 
vid J. Dent, 82, described a di¬ 
lemma: These hopitalS mission 
have been to serve poor clients 
and nov that mission is a factor 
that is endangering the hospitals 
financially. 

... Indie January NAB J .banal, 
MfcteOe Jbhnson, 8Z,vrole 
about the ne vs leak about salaries 
that started a furor at 2Ze Botian 
OA>fc. 

... Lauren Robinson, 86, gave 
birth to tvin baby girls last Octo¬ 
ber. Robinson vas a city hall re¬ 
porter at the I>nBns 72u}tv/&jxtf 
vhen die paper folded. She is nov 
a reporter at Z&? Botfiv) CVo/v. 
...IntiusMantbXBsxikv, "Alex 
HalfRoots 19 yxuteJ, "by Betty 
Winston Bay®, 80, is a lifestyle 
profile of the author at age 70. It 
vas conducted at HaleyS ram¬ 
bling farm just oulside Knoxville, 
Term. ... In the same issue, "Re¬ 
membering Langston," by Jffl 
Nelson, 80, vas an intervie v vith 
Jean 



Jill Nelson 


Blackvell Hutson, 
vho recalled her 40-year friend¬ 
ship vith James Langston 
Hughes. ... WHERE ARE 
YOU?: Has anyone heard from 
Hegira Holmes, 88, last address 
Huntington, N.Y. or Ernest Tbl- 
kran, 75, last address Ne v 
York, N.Y.? 

J-school rotes 

The Children^ Beat, a confer¬ 
ence on childrens issues, is sched¬ 
uled Feb. 3 to 5. 

It is funded by Prudential Life 
Insurance Foundation. To attend, 
call Mary Ann Giordano or Gail 
Era, 90 (212) 854-3862.... 
James Carey, dean of die Univer¬ 
sity of Illinois in Urbana, joins the 
J-school faculty next year. 

-January letter to afenn* 
finm Joan Kauner, dean. 


We want to 
hear from you 

Let us know when you 
move, change jobs, reach 
milestones cr just vant to 
bring news to our attention. 
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Potential fiasco that was anticipated and avoided 


By Wayne J. Davkins 

When I teamed about the trage¬ 
dy at City College of Ne w Y ork 
shortly after Christmas - the 
stampede at the benefit basketball 
game that ted to deaths and doz¬ 
ens of injuries --1 immediately 
thought of a potential NAB J trage¬ 
dy that was averted - two years 
earlier. At the 1989 National As¬ 
sociation of Black Journalists con¬ 
vention in Nev Y ork City, a fash¬ 
ion show featuring top black 
Seventh-Avenue models was put 
on at the Hilton, the convention 
hotel. 

Hundreds of stylishly dressed 
people were eager to get into the 
ballroom, but there were delays. A 
banquet had been held in the same 
ballroom and the room had to be 
converted. 

People became impatient. They 
started pushing to get in. 

There was a report that a wom¬ 
an nearly fainted. 

People eventually entered the 
ballroom without incident and en¬ 
joyed the show. The pushing, 
however, alarmed Linda Walter, 
die convention co-chairwoman. 


She thought about the closing 
event the next night, the NABJ 
awards program uptown at the 
Apollo theater. About 1JDOO dele¬ 
gates were to be escorted from 
the hotel to a reception in a spe¬ 
cial midtown subway station, 
then take a chartered "A" train to 
the Harlem landmark. Rain was 
expected that day. Also, only peo¬ 
ple with tickets for the show 
would be alto wed into the recep¬ 
tion and on the train. 

The rain and tight security 
could spell disaster, Walter ima¬ 
gined. How would people be 
moved safely and witii as little 
hassle as possible? 

Walter told me about what she 
witnessed at the ballroom en¬ 
trance. 

It was after midnight. She 
pulled NABJ President De Wayne 
Wickham out of the fashion show 
audience. Tie convention orga¬ 
nizers and board members should 
have an emergency meeting first 
thing in the morning, she told 
Wickham. He agreed. 

Next morning, sleepy-eyed lead¬ 
ers gathered at the conference 


table in the presidential suite 
where Wickham was staying. 

Convention committee mem¬ 
bers mapped out hotel exits where 
people would be funneted and 
came up with options to counter 
inconveniences like die rain. 

Stephen Milter, one of the 
members, emphasized that the 
CCNY and NABJ situations are 
not comparable. The difference 
with NABJ was that die organizers 
talked to police in advance and 
had their cooperation. "At the 
fashion show, the minute the 
crowd was building, we asked 
how should we open the doors so 
people wouldn't rush in," Milter 
explained. 

"We anticipated the worst and 
had many meetings." 

The subway reception, char¬ 
tered train ride and awards pro¬ 
gram took place without incident. 
The threatened rain did not occur. 
The strongest critcism by some 
was that the events were extrava¬ 
gant. Ftiir criticism. I'm just grate¬ 
ful that we participated in the ac¬ 
tivities safely and came out safe 
and sound to talk about them. 
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Wilson Fund $23,000 short of endowment goal 


By Wayne J. Dawkins 

Contributions have trickled af¬ 
ter an initial flow for the first Cou- 
lumbia University Journalism 
scholarship named in memory of 
an African-American alumnae and 
journalist. 

As of Dec. 31, $2,353 was con¬ 
tributed to the Sylvia Wilson 
scholarship fund, said Bruce Kauf- 
mann of the J-school. "We haven't 
gotten anything for the longest 
time," he said. 

The fund was established last 
winter by Wilson's colleagues at 
The New York Times and mem¬ 
bers of the New York Association 
of Black Journalists (NYABJ). 

Wilson, 28, died of brain cancer 
on Feb. 1,1991 after a 3 1/2-year 
battle with the disease. She was a 
1985 J-school graduate. Wilson 
began at The New York Times as 
a copy editing trainee in 1986. 
Near the end of the year-long pro¬ 
gram Wilson underwent the first 
of two operations to remove a re¬ 
curring brain tumor. She returned 
to The Times in 1988 as a copy 
editor and worked until 1989 
when ill health forced her to stop. 

Wilson left an indelible mark 
during her short but promising ca¬ 
reer. Her colleagues remember her 
kindness, her professionalism and 
the dignity with which she han¬ 
dled her ordeal. 

If $25,000 can be raised for the 
Sylvia Wilson scholarship a per¬ 
manent endowment can be estab¬ 
lished. The fund has less than 10 
percent of the amount needed. 



NYABJ's scholarship commit¬ 
tee is planning a series of fund¬ 
raisers, including a theater party 
for "Two Trains Running" by Au¬ 
gust Wilson on April 9. 

The scholarship is to be present¬ 
ed to graduate students, preferably 
those who want to become editors. 

Tax-deductible contributions 
can be sent to the Sylvia Wilson 
Memorial Scholarship Fund, c/o 
Bruce Kaufmann, director of de¬ 
velopment and Alumni Relations, 
Columbia University Graduate 
School of Journalism, Room 709- 
A, Journalism Building, New 
York, N.Y. 10027. For more infor¬ 
mation, call (212) 854-3864. 


The late Sylvia Wilson. 


Slow economy 
meets its match 
in alumni giving 

Matching gift-giving to the Co¬ 
lumbia University Journalism 
Fund has remained constant despi- 
tethe recession and downturn 
among many media companies, 
school officials said. However, 
there has been an appreciable de¬ 
cline in corporate giving to the 
school, the officials said. 

Bruce Kaufmann said that the 
school was not seriously affected- 
by changes in employee matching 
gift-giving at Gannett Co. The 
Gannett 


Foundation became the Freedom 
Forum in the late 1980s. Employ¬ 
ee contributions — matched 1:1 — 
were sent through the FF. 

In the '90s, FF and Gannett part¬ 
ed company. The foundation 
board of trustees changed the pri¬ 
orities of FF to pursue a number of 
First Amendment-related projects. 
"Gannett set up a foundation of its 
own," said Kaufmann. "The for¬ 
mer foundation was very big. The 
new Gannett Foundation is fairly 
straightforward. It allocates a cer¬ 
tain amount for purposes including 
employee matching." 

An official at the FF said that 
since 1935, $8 million from the 
Freedom Forum and the old Gan¬ 
nett Foundation were matched 
with employee contributions. 


Continued on back paae 
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Theater is this year's theme of the Aetna Calendar of African- 
American History. Each month spotlights a landmark theatrical 
production and key personalities (such as A Soldier's Play above 
) as well as significant milestones and activities in African- 
American history. The calendar costs $2, payable to Aetna, Cor¬ 
porate Communications, 151 Farmington Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
06156-3224. 


BAN'S new design aims to better serve readers 


We instituted new changes to 
improve our newsletter. 

The pages of last month's edi¬ 
tion were composed electronically 
with the Ready, Set, Go! page de¬ 
sign software program. 

For the previous seven years 
computerized type was pasted up 
manually on pages. 

I had the RSG software pro¬ 
gram for more than a year but did 
not use it. The regular routine of 
assigning and writing articles, up¬ 
dating our mailing and subscrip¬ 
tion list and sending out invoices 
consumed most of my BAN time. 

A dear friend who is familiar 
with RSG!, said enough. She gave 
me several demonstrations and 
much encouragement in order to 
get used to program. 


She said that mastering it 
would ease my tasks and please 
the readers. 

So here it is. 

Of course with anything new 
there's often little bugs and glitch¬ 
es to get over. 

Last month's issue had comput- 
erish typeface. That is because I 
had to print the master copy on my 
dot-matrix printer at home. 

The software program demands 


a lot of memory and was even too 
much for the print shop's laser 
printers. But, we'll work that out. 

And so the BAN newsletter 
evolves. From 1980-82 it was 
hammered out on a manual type¬ 
writer; 1982-85 on a fancy electric 
one, and since then on a Macin¬ 
tosh. We will try to keep pace with 
the technology when it can benefit 
our readers. 

-- WAYNE J. DAWKINS 
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Jobline 

The New Press, a not-for-profit 
public-interest book publisher, 
seeks a productioimanager to 
handle all aspects of production, 
from manuscript to bound bock. 
Applicants should have several 
years of production experience, 
including 4-color work. The pro¬ 
duction manager will be responsi¬ 
ble for scheduling, estimating and 
contracting with suppliers and 
will be expected to make deci¬ 
sions related to all aspects of pro¬ 
duction. Write to The New Press, 
450 W. 41 Street, 6th Floor, New 
York, N.Y. 10036. Or call (212) 
629-8802. 

Africa News in Durham, N.C. 
is looking for a publisher and edi¬ 
tor for its news service. The can¬ 
didate for publisher must have ex¬ 
perience in business planning, 
advertising or marketing. Experi¬ 
ence in broadcasting and knowl¬ 
edge of Africa is preferable. The 
candidate for editor should be an 
experienced copy editor and a 
quick, fluent writer. Broad knowl¬ 
edge of Africa and fluency in 
French is important. Send resume 
and personal letter of interest to: 
Executive Director, Africa News, 
P.O. Box 3851, Durham, N.C. 
27702. 


Annual Communications 
Careers Conference 
NorthCarolina A&T 
State University 

Greensboro, N.C. 

March 26 to 27 

"THE JOB HUNT: OUTPACING 
THE RECESSION" 

Students: $20, 

Professional Journalists: $40. 
Send check to A&TMedla Confer 
ence, c/oGleniceTroxler, Rm 
301 Crosby Hall, A&T State 
Univ., Greensboro, NC 27411 



Toni Randolph 


B.A.N.People 

Toni Randolph,'88, became 
news director at WBGO-FM, 
Newark, N.J. at the end of 1991. 
She was at NPR's Buffalo, N.Y. 
affiliate station for three years. .. 

. JenniferFfrench,'87, gave birth 
Dec. 10 to a daughter, Jami. Jen¬ 
nifer lives in Gastonia, N.C. and 
is a business writer with the Char¬ 
lotte Observer. ... KareiTurner, 
'85, was appointed press secretary 
to Philadelphia Mayor Ed Ren- 
dell. Turner had been a reporter 
and anchorwoman with WPEN- 
AM since 1989. "This is a chance 
to see things from a different per¬ 
spective," Turner told a Philadel¬ 
phia newspaper. "It’s a critical 
time in the city's history, and if he 
can get us out, the sky's the limit." 

Karen has a law degree from 
Northwestern. She decided on a 
journalism career after watching 
the '83 mayoral race in Chicago. 

... We heard from Rosemarie 
Robotham,'80: "I had a little boy 
(Radford Arthur Arrindell III) in 
October, and I'm loving mother¬ 
hood more than anything I've ever 
done in life. ... 



Betty Winston Baye 


I'm back at work (since the week 
of Thanksgiving) and things are 
pretty hectic. I'm still at Simon & 
Schuster where I am senior editor 
for the imprint Gonsha."... Betty 
Winston Baye,'80, is featured in 
Children of the Dream: The Pys- 
chology of Black Success, by Au¬ 
drey Edwards and Dr. Craig K. 
Polite (Doubleday). Baye is fea¬ 
tured in the section called "Giving 
back, reaching back." 

... Philadelphia Daily News col¬ 
umnist Linda Wright Moore,'73, 
and her husband Acel, were fea¬ 
tured in an NABJ Journal article 
this month about journalists who 
have adopted children. 

In the Feb. 20 Daily News, 

Moore wrote about the shortage 
of African-American bone mar¬ 
row donors and gave advice on 
how to donate. 


We want to 
hear from you 

Let us know when you 
move, change jobs, reach 
milestones or just want to 
bring news to our attention. 
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Convention locales 

Philadelphia, Nashville, Tenn. are 1995 and 1996 picks of the NABJ executive board 


A Philadelphia convention has historic significance. The year 1995 will 
be the 20th anniversary of NABJ. Seven of the 43 founding members 
worked for the Philadelphia-area media. 

And NABJ's constitution borrowed liberally from the document of the 
Association of Black Journalists (ABJ) in Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia was selected as the 
1995 annual convention site by 
the National Association of Black 
Journalists. 

The board of directors chose the 
city after hearing and handful of 
convention proposals. 

The officers heard about five 
hours of sales pitches at its winter 
board meeting in St. Petersburg in 
January. 

A Philadelphia convention has 
historic significance. The year 
1995 will be the 20th anniversary 
of NABJ (it was established Dec. 
12, 1975). Seven of the 43 found¬ 
ing members worked for the Phil¬ 
adelphia-area media. And NABJ's 
constitution borrowed liberally 
from the document of the Associa¬ 
tion of Black Journalists (ABJ) in 
Philadelphia. 

Arthur Fennell, a regional di¬ 
rector (N.Y., N.J. and Pa.) briefed 
us on the meeting. He said that: 

Nashville, Tenn. was selected 
the 1996 convention site. There 
are several contenders for 1997: 
Seattle, Charlotte, N.C. and Orlan¬ 
do, Fla. 


The NABJ board must now de¬ 
cide on whether they want to sign 
a multiyear contract with a hotel 
chain. A half-dozen hotels are in¬ 
terested. NABJ currently has a 
five-year deal with Westin hotels 
which ends in 1994. 

In other business the board 

Slow economy meets its 

Continued from from page 

Kaufmann said that he was not 
aware of any changes in matching 
grant programs at other large me¬ 
dia companies, i.e. Dow Jones or- 
Knight Ridder. He said that the 


agreed to hold the line on 1992 
convention pre-registration fees 
but it will hike on-site registration 
by $50. This is seen as a move to 
encourage advance registration. 

The Pittsburgh Black Media 
Federation was approved as an 
NABJ affiliate chapter. 

match in giving 


school encourages alumni to make 
the effort to match gifts. The also 
encourages the spouses of alumni- 
to send gifts through their compa¬ 
nies. 
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Big gains from starting small 

There is no substitute for practical experience 


ByReneeGraham 

BOSTON-- It would be won¬ 
derful to say I became a journalist 
because I loved the power of the 
written word or aspired to "rake 
muck" and right the wrongs of the 
world. 

It would also be untrue. 

Frankly, like many journalists, 

I entered the profession because I 
was a lousy math student and fig¬ 
ured I needed to go into something 
that would shield me from doing 
anything more complicated with 
numbers than dial a telephone. 

Fortunately, I have grown to 
love writing and find journalism a 
wholly satisfying profession. 

I studied newspaper journalism 
at the Syracuse University New- 
house School of Public Communi¬ 
cations, but learned even more 
working for the school newspaper 
and small weeklies in my home¬ 
town of Queens, N.Y. 

There is simply no substitute for 
practical experience. 

My first real (read paid) intern¬ 
ship was with the Syracuse Her¬ 
ald-Journal, a 100,000-circulation 
daily in Central New York. It was 
a fairly young staff and there were 
many folks willing to help a raw J- 
school kid become a reporter. I 
was invited to remain with the 
paper part-time during my senior 
year and I became a full-time re¬ 
porter after graduation in 1984. 

Unlike most of my friends who 
applied only to the top newspa¬ 
pers, I had no problem with begin¬ 
ning my career at a relatively 
small paper. My reasoning was 


simple: I could get more individu¬ 
al guidance and would have an op¬ 
portunity to cover a variety of sto¬ 
ries. That decision still stands as 
one of the wisest professional 
choices I've ever made. 

While friends who landed jobs 
at The New York Times and The 
Washington Post were writing 
news briefs and answering tele¬ 
phones, I was covering schools, 
crime, religion, politics, courts and 
social services. 

I reviewed concerts, wrote 
sports stories and covered part of 
the 1984 presidential campaign. 

I was 22 years old, with nary a 
year of full-time employment on 
my resume, and I was interviewing 
Walter Mondale, Gary Hart and 
Jesse Jackson. And while people 
might have been perplexed ("the 
Syracuse what?") when I men¬ 
tioned where I worked, I was fat¬ 
tening my portfolio for the next ca¬ 
reer move. 

After two years in Syracuse, I 
was ready for a change to warmer 
climes (Syracuse is smack dab in 
the "Snowbelt." Brrrrr!) Through 
luck and persistence, I got a job in 
The Miami Herald's Palm Beach 
County bureau. 

I wasn't fond of Florida or The 
Herald, but stayed for two years 
and got much-needed "big" news¬ 
paper experience. 

I doubt that I would have fared 
well at a paper like The Miami 
Herald when I first left college. 

I probably would have drowned 
in the volatile mix of 

Continued on Daae 3 


The Sylvia L. Wilson 
Memorial Scholarship 
Fund presents 



AfywfWilJon 

li/dRichards 


A Scholarship Fund Benefit 
April 9, 1992, 8 p.m. 

The Walter Kerr Theatre 
219 West 48th Street 

TICKETS: $100*, $75*, $50 

♦Includes cast reception at 5:30 
p.m. at The New York Times, a 
program listing and priority or¬ 
chestra seating. 

TICKET DEADLINE: 
APRIL 1,1992 

Call (212) 481-8484. 

Proceeds will go to the Sylvia 
Wilson Memorial Scholarship 
Fund, Columbia University 
Graduate School of Journalism. 
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Taking a break: 


Options for mid-career journalists 


By Michelle Johnson 

BOSTON- OK. You've moved 
up through the ranks or have been 
working in the same job for years. 
You do — or don't — go into work 
ready to tackle the challenges of 
daily journalism. So what now? 

Whether you're a burnout case, 
or still itch to debate the journalis¬ 
tic issues of the day, a fellowship 
or seminar could be just the boost 
you need."Stopping out" for a 
week, a few months, or as long as 
a year, can arm you with new 
skills, give you better insight into 
the craft, or simply provide relief 
for the battle weary. Some fellow¬ 
ship programs are well known: 
Nieman, Knight, Benton, API 
(American Press Institute), Poynt- 
er. But there are many lesser- 
known programs to choose from 
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So how to decide which programs list of considerations: 
might be right for you? Here's a 

short, and admittedly subjective Continued on next page 


A sampling of Seminars and Fellowships 


American Press Institute 

Various seminars, workshops for 
journalists, advertising and 
circulation staff, of ail levels. Topics 
include: Management; ethics; design 
and graphics. Application deadlines 
vary. Contact: API, 11690 Sunrise 
Valley Dr„ Reston, VA, 22091. (703) 
620-3611. 

AN PA Minority 
Fellowship Program 

AN PA offers fellowships to minority 
newspaper employees seeking to 
attend seminars sponsored by 
groups such as AN PA, Poynter, and 
API. Contact: AN PA Minority 
Fellowship Program, Box 17407, 
Dulles International Airport, 
Washington, DC, 20041. (703) 648- 
1000. 


Multicultural Management 
Program 

Four-week session at the University 
of Missouri. Focuses on 
management skills, diversity in the 
newsroom. Applicants should have 
three years experience, sponsorship 
by their employers. 

William Benton Fellowship 
Broadcast Journalism 

Open to radio or television reporters 
journalists, including anchors, 
producers, news executives and 
writers. No age limit or academic 
requirements. Fellows study topics of 
interest for nine months and attend 
weekly seminars. Stipend: full salary 
and medical insurance. Application 
deadline: Feb. 1, selections 
announced May 1. Contact: 

University of Chicago, 5737 S. 
University Ave., Chicago, III., 60637. 

Fellowships in Law for Journalists 

Through a course following a first- 
year law curriculum at Yale Law 
school, fellows earn a master's 
degree in legal studies. Open to 
print, broadcast journalists with at 
least five years experience. Stipend: 
$20,000. Contact: 401A Yale Station, 
New Haven, CT, 06520. 


John S. Knight 

Fellowships/Stanford University 
Fellows pursue non-degree study of 
disciplines according to their interests, 
attend weekly seminars with scholars 
and authorities in the public and 
private sectors. Mid-September to 
mid-June. Program is open to 
spouses. Stipend: $30,000, tuition 
and book allowance. Applicants 
should have seven years experience. 
No age or educational requirements. 
Contact: Department of 
Communication, Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif., 94305. (415) 723- 
4937. 

Michigan Journalism Fellows 

Fellows may spend an academic year 
on general studies or concentrate on 
an area of interest such as business, 
medicine, or technology. Stipend. 
Working full-time and freelance print 
and broadcast journalists may apply. 
Application deadline: Feb. 1, 
selections announced in May. 

Contact: University of Michigan, 2072 
Frieze Building, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
48109.(313 ) 763-2400. 

Paul Miller Washington 
Reporting Fellowships 

Program offers Washington-based 
print and broadcast journalists an 
opportunity to expand their knowledge 
of government, to meet new sources 
and find new resources to enhance 
their reporting on locally oriented 
stories. Open to journalists currently 
or preparing to be assigned to 
Washington. Application deadline: 

Jan. 15, selections announced March 
1. Contact: Box 12310, Arlington, VA, 
22209. (703) 284-6727. 

Nieman Fellowships 

Program offers non-credit study for an 
academic year at Harvard University. 
Stipend: $25,000. Open to full-time 
journalists with three years or more 
experience. Application deadline: Jan. 
31, selections announced in May. 
Contact: Nieman Foundation, 1 
Francis Ave., Cambridge, MA, 02138. 
(617) 495-2237. 
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Starting small 

Continued from front page 
egos and competitiveness that 
fuel most large news organiza¬ 
tions. Joining the staff with a few 
years of experience gave me just 
enough juice to do the best work I 
could and get out alive. 

A colleague at The Herald 
mentioned my name to a Boston 
Globe editor as a possible candi¬ 
date for The Globe's burgeoning 
suburban team. I couldn't update 
my resume fast enough. As soon 
as my interview suit came back 
from the cleaners, I headed to 
Boston for interviews. Within two 
weeks an offer was made in 
spring 1988.1 never looked back 
as I headed north on Interstate 95. 
Now in my fourth year as a Globe 
staff writer, I have found the per¬ 
fect blend of my experiences in 
Syracuse and South Florida. 

The Boston Globe is an "im¬ 
portant" newspaper - Pulitzers, 
attitude and all that — but it also 
has the versatility of a smaller 
newspaper which allows writers 
to try different things. 

After more than three years as a 
metro reporter, I recently joined 
the Living/Arts department as a 
feature writer. 

I hope to continue my growth 
as a writer, perhaps at a magazine 
some day. Whatever the future 
holds, I know I will always be a 
writer, always trying to extract 
truth, humor and pathos through 
the responsible and reverent use 
of the written word. 

Teacher of the year 

The Dow Jones Newspaper 
Fund invites newspapers, journal¬ 
ism schools, state press associa¬ 
tions, high school teachers and 
principals to nominate candidates 
for the 1992 National High 
School Journalism Teacher of the 
Year. Nomination forms are avail¬ 
able from the DJNF, Box 300, 
Princeton, N.J. 08543. Deadline 
for submitting materials is July 1. 



Toni Y. Joseph 


B.A.N. People 

Sheala Durant, '91, is a 

graphics coordinator at the 
Knight-Ridder Tribune Graph¬ 
ics Network in Washington, D.C. 
Previously, Durant was an intern 
in The Washington Post news art 
department.... Toni Y. Joseph, 
'86, of The Dallas Morning 
News, won a 1991 Headliners 
Foundation award. She won in the 
Specialty Reporting category for 
portraits of individual African- 
Americans caught up in the na¬ 
tion's changing social political 
and economic scenes. In Febru¬ 
ary, Joseph attended the African- 
Americans in Europe conference 
in Paris. The sponsors included 
the Sorbonne and Harvard. 

Joseph gave us news about her 
'86 classmates: "KarenThomas 
is doing a terrific job as South¬ 
west bureau chief of The Chicago 
Tribune. She attended the De¬ 
cember nuptualsof Rhoda 
McKinney in Seattle. Rhoda 
moved to Southern California 
with her new spouse. Eric Elie 
continues to globetrot. Jackie 
Gray, a style writer for The Mil¬ 
waukee Journal, is happy that 
winter is coming to an end." 


Taking a break 

Continued from previous page 

What's your goal?: Do you 
want to debate some burning issue 
for a few days, hear some new 
ideas, or spend an extended period 
researching a topic that may — 
or may not — be related to your 
work? 

Time: How much of it can you 
reasonably take off? A seminar or 
workshop can last from a day to a 
week or more. If you're looking at 
a fellowship that could mean up to 
a year off. 

Continued on next page 


... Dwight Ott, '73, of The 
Philadelphialnquirer, wrote 
about "Hero's Feast," a play about 
African-American soldiers who 
fought in the battle of Red Bank, 
N.J. in 1777. ...A'Lelia Bun¬ 
dles, '76, and Betty Winston 
Baye, '80, were among five jour¬ 
nalists who wrote about what the 
late Alex Haley meant to them 
(NABJ Journal, March.) 

Jobline 

WJBK-TV in Detroit is looking 
for an executive producer, spe¬ 
cial projects/planning. Duties in¬ 
clude supervising the production 
of special reports by anchors and 
reporters and reponsibility of dai¬ 
ly and long-term planning of news 
stories. The candidate must have 
five years major market experi¬ 
ence in a TV newsroom. Contact 
Mort Meisner, news director, 
(313) 552-5249. 


We want to 
hear from you 

Let us know when you 
move, change jobs, reach 
milestones or just want to 
bring news to our attention. 
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Continued from previous page 

Assess your company's willing¬ 
ness to allow employees to take 
leaves in these tight economic 
times. 

Personal,financial factors: 

Can you be away from home and 
family or significant others for an 
extended period? Or, are they mo¬ 
bile enough to come with you if 
that's allowed? Is there a stipend, 
and will your employer continue 
to pay all or some portion of your 
salary? If not, can you live com¬ 
fortably off what the program pro¬ 
vides? 

Network: Who do you know 
might have attended a program 
you're interested in? Chances are 
someone in your newsroom, city 
or region has. Seek them out. Grill 
them about the application 
and interview process. Get the 
scoop on how participants are 
treated and whether they found 
the program useful. 

Getting pastno: What if your 
employer says no? If it's a big- 
ticket item like a Nieman, point 
out the prestige it'll bring to your 
newsroom to have a Nieman fel¬ 
low on staff. If it's an all-expense 
paid program, emphasize that 
there's no cost to the company. If 
there's a fee, point out the bene¬ 
fits: thecompany gets a less 


stressed, possibly revitalized em 
ployee, who'll return with new 
skills, ideas and information on 
industry trends and issues. 

So, lets say you've mulled over 
these and other issues of personal 
import, and you're ready to pe¬ 
ruse the options. 

What's out there? 

If you're looking to get away 
for a day or a few days there are 
many seminars and workshops 
that will fit the bill. 

The Poynter Institute in St. Pe¬ 
tersburg, Fla., for example, is a 
"mini college" for print and 
broadcast journalists, offering a 
variety of seminars for managers, 
editors, reporters, graphic artists 
and photographers, academics, 
and students throughout the year. 
A sampling of the many seminars 
still to come in 1992: Design & 
Typography for copy editors 
(May 3-7); Leadership in Photo¬ 
journalism - Print (July 12-17); 
Producing Newscasts - Broad¬ 
cast (Dec. 6-11). Tuition for most 
sessions is $575 (travel, hotel, ex¬ 
tra). However, there are several 
sessions for which tuition, travel 
and accommodations are waived. 
The American Press Institute, 
Reston, Va., also offers seminars 
and workshops for print journal¬ 
ists and executives throughout the 
year. Upcoming: News Editors 
and Copy Desk Chiefs (Sept. 27- 
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Oct. 3); Classified Advertising 
Managers (Nov. 29-Dec. 5); De¬ 
veloping Management Skills 
(Nov. 29-Dec. 4). 

If you're thinking of being away 
longer, look into a fellowship. 

"I think a sabbatical year can be 
used in many ways — as a transi¬ 
tion, as a breather, as a regenera¬ 
tor," says Kathryn Tolbert, an edi¬ 
tor in The Boston Globe's 
Washington bureau who was a 
Knight Fellow at Stanford Univer¬ 
sity. "First of all, having a year of 
study is such an immense gift that 
it takes awhile to get over the kid- 
in-a-candy-shop reaction. Once 
you start to settle down and stretch 
your concentration beyond the 
typical editor's attention span of 
five minutes, you begin to think 
such subversive thoughts as: this 
year shouldn't be just for my job, 
it should also be for me. So you 
start sniffing about, testing your 
interests, indulging your curiosity. 
It's a wonderful feeling," Tolbert 
said. 

Tolbert says others considering 
being away from the newsroom 
for a year to consider the career 
impact. "You are away from the 
office, and out of people's minds. 
Others have moved into positions 
for promotions, and depending on 
the news organization, a year 
away may be viewed as opting 
out. "Still, I recommend it." 
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Will we listen? Press has 

L.A. rage challenges black journalists Iittl0 to fear 


By Cheryl Devall 

CHIGAGO - In the first nights 
after the police who beat Rodney 
King were allowed to walk, some 
radio stations broke from their for¬ 
mats to broadcast endless repeti¬ 
tions of the Stop the Violence an¬ 
them "Self-Destruction," included 
expert black guests on their call-in 
shows, or gave over hours to Arse- 
nio Hall's "Increase the Peace" ce¬ 
lebrity love-in. 

A larger-than-life mural of Mar¬ 
vin Gaye gazed from a high-rise 
wall over the burning neighbor¬ 
hoods and queried, "What's Goin' 
On?" 

The reply came back from the 
'hoods: "Hell, y'all. We just want 
to be heard." 

It resonated with a force that 
summoned the troops, the presi¬ 
dent and the challengers to his 
throne, the established black lead¬ 
ership, the world. 

And it brought out black jour¬ 
nalists by the dozens. 

As we were dispatched from the 
far comers of the nation, it was not 
hard to realize that our numbers, 
like those of black elected officials 
since the Watts riot, had not guar¬ 
anteed access or justice to folk on 
the street. 

Their message to us was not 
easy to hear: 

• Our good intentions have not 
been enough. "It's a black thang, 
sister, get with the program," a 
Crip named Donald announced 
into my mike moments after po¬ 
lice, uncomfortable with my pre- 



Paula Lynn Parks 


sence at hi s arrest, undid the hand¬ 
cuffs and let him go. 

Continued on next page 


but itself 

J-alumni association 
winners explain why 


At the spring Columbia Journal¬ 
ism Alumni meeting last month, 
three 1992 award winners offered 
advice on improving journalism. 

Martin Landau, '55, editor of 
Consumer Reports, said that in 
the declining world of consumer 
journalism, he hoped that "news¬ 
papers and magazines realize that 
they have to be less dependent on 
advertising." Consumer Reports 
accepts no advertising and has 
several million loyal readers. 

A1 Neuharth, who introduced 
award-winner John C. Quinn, '46, 
said he was surprised that Colum¬ 
bia had allowed "two refugees 
from McPaper" (USA TODAY) 
into the same room. Quinn was ed¬ 
itor and editor-in-chief of USA 
TODAY. He retired in 1990 as 
executive vice-president/news and 
director of Gannett Co. Inc. 

Quinn said that "the press has 
nothing to fear but the press it¬ 
self." 

Milton Viorst, '56, author of 10 
books and a staff writer with The 
New Yorker, said "I’m proud to 
be in American journalism." 

Viorst explained that he spends 
a lot of time reporting from the 
Middle East and Third World 
countries and often can't wait to 
see a Western newspaper. 

"We do some terrible things but 

Continued on back page 
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Devall 

Continued from front page 

To Donald, my showing up had 
meant nothing; it was merely an 
interruption of the war he knows 
both sides will fight another day. 
Implicit in his words was the ques¬ 
tion, "Next time this happens, 
where will you be?" 

• Our very presence in the 
newsrooms, which comforts our 
white employers and colleagues, 
distances us from an all-too- 
common black reality. "You've 
got a job. You don't understand 
this," chided a man in his 30s. 
Holding an uncapped bottle in a 
brown paper bag, he repeated his 
point again and again, each time 
shaking his head as he tried to ex¬ 
plain how much I didn't know. 

Drunk as he was, he made as 
much sense as anybody I'd heard 
all week. The key to reporting 
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this story was admitting that I 
didn’t know it all. 

• The multiracial harmony for 

which many of us strives comes 
off as a joke to those who feel they 
have no choices. "F_the Kore¬ 

ans, and the white boys," another 
gang banger shouted into my 
mike. His anger repeated over and 
over in the voices of those who 
asked why African-Americans 
don't control our neighborhoods, 
why the only relationship they 
have with people of other colors is 
on the short end of the economic 
stick. 

I, who handle chopsticks adept¬ 
ly, speak Spanish and move 
among a carefully assembled rain¬ 
bow of friends, can't answer this 
one. 

Even as I abhor the idea that 
any people as oppressed as ours 
would waste energy hating anyone 
else, a query presented itself: 
Would Dr. King's Beautiful Socie¬ 
ty come any closer to reality if we 
could ensure an equal and self- 
sufficient place in that society? 

• "The media" is part of the 
power structure, regardless of the 
color face it puts on the street. 

One evening around dusk, a 
couple nearly crashed its Toyota 
van pulling over to the sidewalk 
where I was conducting inter¬ 
views. "We saw your microphone 
and had to stop," said Rose, a 
mother of three working her way 
through Cal State. "Nobody ever 
talks to people like us." 

To so many people, access 
to the mainstream our jobs repre¬ 
sent is a far-away dream. We may 
celebrate our ability to get through 
the newsroom doors, but if our 
people don't know we're there, 
what good does it do? To them, 
"the media" is faceless, monolith¬ 
ic, judgmental and, above all, 
powerful. 

It's no accident that folks in 
L.A. kept wanting to grab the 
mike, shout into it, let somebody 
in that distant audience know they 
exist. 

After all, if they'd stayed quiet 
after the police acquittal, if they'd 


marched and prayed and sang "We 
Shall Overcome," would America 
and the world have bothered to 
hear? I am heartbroken and tom 
by the violence — from the police 
beatings recorded on videotape 
and carried out daily under cover 
of darkness; by the verdict; by the 
angry and destructive response 
and by its continuing effects. 

I have not yet answered all my 
questions to my satisfaction. But 
one thing emerged clearly and 
with reasonable, undeniable force. 
The "they" to which I refer are 
"us" -- our brothers and sisters. 

If we black journalists do not 
listen, even when it hurts, and turn 
that truth around for others to 
hear, we cannot count on anybody 
else to. 

The writer is a 1982 Columbia 
Journalism graduate. This was 
written between reporting trips to 
Los Angeles after the Rodney 
King verdict. 

No easy analysis 
of arson, looting 

By Fredjohnson 

LOS ANGELES - The cover¬ 
age of the L.A. riots was a sober¬ 
ing reminder of the sorry state of 
local television news reportage, 
and of the increased reliance we 
place on it in times of crisis or 
emergency. 

It invaded my living room much 
like the drone of police helicop¬ 
ters, the wail of sirens and the 
heavy scent of smoke from nearby 
fires - a barely intelligible signal 
that something wrong, terribly 
wrong, was taking place outside 
my four walls and drawn shades. 

Like the news helicopter hover¬ 
ing at a safe distance above the an¬ 
gry crowd as they tried to beat the 
white off of that poor truck driver, 
very little of the work delivered 
over several days of "24-7" 

Continued on next page 
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Johnson 

Continued from previous page 

coverage got us any closer to 
who was in the streets, and why. 
(Despite the army of reporters and 
the pious, yet uninformed analysis 
of anchors-tumed-commentators.) 

I quickly tired of white male 
"street" reporters, safely en¬ 
sconced in police command cen¬ 
ters, giving "updates" that only 
gave credance to unsubstantiated 
rumor while borrowing freely 
from the reportorial jargon of Op¬ 
eration Desert Storm. Too often I 
suffered through self-annointed 
commentators wondering aloud 
how people could bum down their 
own neighborhoods. 

(Yet never explaining how the 
underemployed, underserved and 
unacknowledged gained "owner¬ 
ship" of the pawnshops, liquor 
stores, supermarkets and drug 
store chains that suffered the 
greatest damage.) 

As much as it angered me, 
however, I credit the TV coverage 
with one thing: because of the 
barrage of images we received 
from the "front lines," no facile 
analysis based on race will ever 
explain the looting and arson. 

No discussion of black rage 
will account the large number of 
Hispanic or highly visible white 
participants. 

Not even on Donahue. 

The writer is a 1980 Columbia 
Journalismgraduate. 

Pain from what 
was lost and why 

By Paula Lynn Parks 

BAKERSFIELD, Calif. — I was 
bom and raised in Los Angeles. 
Later — with my husband and 
children -1 returned to the same 
African-American middle class 
community or Crenshaw. 

I am pained as much by what 


has been lost as why it was 
lost.Gone is Dobson's, the neigh¬ 
borhood market where my over- 
protective mother let her only 
child walk alone. The words "a 
pound of ground round" sings in 
my head. 

Gone is the 31 Flavors ice 
cream store 15 minutes north and 
around the comer from my dad's 
house. I spent so much time at the 
shop, Dad said "why don't you get 
a job there?" So I did. 

Gone is the Warehouse record 
store one block from where my 
husband, children and I lived until 
two years ago. We would walk 
past the men in dreds selling in¬ 
cense to rent a video - a parent's 
'night out." 

All burnt to the ground. 

But I understand why it hap¬ 
pened. People said "I can't take 
this anymore," and figuratively 
banged their fists in their palms in 
anger and frustration. Although it 
felt good to get it out, they hurt 
themselves. 

I understand that, and it hurts. 

The writer is a 1983 Columbia 
Journalismgraduate. 


Powerful at work, 
helpless at home 

By Gayle Pollard Terry 

LOS ANGELES - Editorial 
writing protected me from street 
assignments dodging bullets and 
angry looters during the riots. But 
I could not avoid the streets of 
South Los Angeles. I live there. 

Fires forced me to detour from 
my regular route to the Los An¬ 
geles Times on Thursday, the 
first day of the rebellion. The edi¬ 
torial board debated what would 
become the Times' positions. I 
participated, but didn't have a writ¬ 
ing assignment so leaving early to 
make the dusk curfew was no 
problem. Fires forced more de¬ 
tours on the way home. I stopped 
to get gas then quickly realized 
that the line of cars belonged to 



Gayle Pollard 
smiling looters who were strip¬ 
ping my neighborhood station of 
candy and everything else, includ¬ 
ing a huge, red generator. There 
were no cops nor soldiers in 
sight. I rushed home. Our house, 
in the Laimert Park section of Los 
Angeles, was surrounded by so 
much smoke that I thought the 
back of the garage was on fire. 
The flames, it turned out, were 
coming from stores where I 
shopped a few streets away. 

The smoke was frightening, 
and I was alone. My husband, 
Mike, was away in Toronto. 

Navigating the riot zones was 
much easier on Friday. There was 
no rush hour traffic because so 
many people stayed home. 

Los Angeles soon quieted 
down, but the editorial board re¬ 
mained very busy with debates, 
meetings and deadlines. 

Inside the Times, I felt in¬ 
fluential, valued, powerful and re¬ 
spected. Outside of the newspa¬ 
per, I felt angry, betrayed and 
frightened of what is in store for 
African-Americans in L.A. 

The writer is a 1973 Columbia 
Journalismgraduate. 

We want to 
hear from you 

Let us know when you 
move, change jobs, reach 
milestones or just want to 
bring news to our attention. 
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Spring meeting 

Continued from front page 

our gravest failures are those of 
omission," said Viorst, noting the 
savings and loan disaster and even 
the eight-year Iran-Iraq war. 

"Perhaps we should be fighting 
back more (against criticism of the 
press) as we admit our faults." 

Dean Joan Konner summarized 
developments at the J-school: 

• Professors Luther Jackson, 
Karen Rothmyer and Donald 
Shanor are retiring. 

• Surveys report that 80 per- 
centof Columbia Journalism grad¬ 
uates work in journalism or pubic 
service. 

• The J-school is expanding in¬ 
ternationally. Professors Donald 
Shanor and Donald Johnston 
taught at Charles University in 
Prague. 

• Space allowing, the J-school 
registers about 50 students from 
other schools in the Columbia 
campus who want to take a jour¬ 
nalism course or two. 

• Admission of minority stu¬ 
dents is up from last year. But a 
lack of financial aid could under¬ 
mine some enrollments. 

• At Columbia University, the 
J-school ranks second in the vol¬ 
ume of alumni giving, but not the 
dollar amount. "We're power¬ 


ful but not rich," said Konner. 

The 1992-93 Columbia Jour¬ 
nalism Alumni Association offi¬ 
cers are: 

Victoria Irwin, 78, president; 
Anne Newman, first vice presi¬ 
dent; Philip Scheffler, *51, second 
vice president; Edward Silber- 
farb, '52, treasurer, and Marcella 
Kerr, 79, secretary. 

B.A.N. People 

A'Lelia Perry Bundles, '76, 
a producer with ABC News in 
Washington, D.C., received an 
American Book Award from the 
Before Columbus Foundation. 
She was recognized at the 



A'Lelia Perry Bundles 


American Booksellers Associa¬ 
tion Convention in Anaheim, Cal¬ 
if. in May for her book Madam 
CJ. Walker - Entrepreneur 
(Chelsea House). 

The book was listed earlier this 
year as one of the New York Pub¬ 
lic Library's "Best books for teens 
1992. "In the May/June Columbia 
Journalism Review, an article by 
Linda R. Prout, '82, called "Hai¬ 
ti: A Voice from the Under¬ 
ground," is part of a trio of inter¬ 
national stories called Local 
Heroes... .The Los Angeles 
Times' Itabari Njeri, '78, was 
one of three Pulitzer Prize finalists 
in the criticism category this 
spring for her essay on race and 
the messages of black nationalism. 

Controversy arose when the 
judges for the first time in the 20- 
year history of the category failed 
to designate a winner. 

NABJ issued a statement, ac¬ 
cording to the April 11 issue of 
Editor & Publisher: The Pulitzer 
board "gave no reason why they 
did not make an award in this 
area," which NABJ president (Sid- 
mel) Estes-Sumpter called "highly 
suspect."... At the Spring Alum¬ 
ni meeting at Columbia, we caught 
up with Frances Hardin,' 77, 
and Hwesu Murray, '72. Hardin 
has been a correspondent with 
CNN in Washington. Murray is 
with Skyline Entertainment Pro¬ 
ductions in New York. 
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Investing in people GSJ alumni 

1982-84 NABJ scholarship winners 

advanced to successful newsroom c areers to meet in 



The Na¬ 
tional Associ¬ 
ation of 
Black Jour¬ 
nalists last 
year awarded 
12 scholar¬ 
ships at 
$2,500 each 
to African- 
American 
students pur¬ 
suing journal¬ 
ism careers. 


The support is an investment in 
young people. They are expected 
to join the sponsoring members in 
the newsrooms and excel. 

Last year, we profiled the first 
NABJ scholarship winner, Keith 
Thomas (1981.) He is a reporter 
with the Atlanta Journal & Consti¬ 
tution. This time we checked on 
whereabouts of winners from the 
years 1982 to 1984. 

Julie Wright was the second an¬ 
nual winner in 1982. The funds 
helped her complete graduate 
studies at Boston University in 
Journalism and African-American 
studies. Wright went to work for 
State House News Service in 
Massachusetts then moved on to 
United Press International in San 
Francisco. Wright was one of 
many people laid off when UPI 
filed for bankruptcy. She sent out 
scores of resumes then was hired 
by The Dallas Morning News as a 
reporter. After 2 1/2 years Wright 
(PHOTO: WhiteandEsters) 


moved again. She became an edi¬ 
tor on the national/foreign desk of 
the Fort Worth Star -Telegram. 

Later Wright became an assist¬ 
ant city editor at the newspaper. 

After a 3 1/2-year stay Wright 
became an assistant city editor for 
politics at The Seattle Times. 

She stayed for a year then left 
journalism. Wright now works in 
public relations for Electronic Data 
Systems in Dallas. 

NABJ sponsored interns in 
1983. There was no record of 
scholarship winners. In 1984 there 
were two scholarship winners, 
Stephanie Esters of Tougaloo 
(Miss.) College and Evelyn White. 

Both winners are Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Journalism Alumni. 

Evelyn White used the award to 
pay for graduate studies at Colum¬ 
bia for the 1984-85 year. 

She became a reporter at the San 
FranciscoChronicle. 

Continued on back page 


Motor City 

Annual get-together 
during NABJ convention 

The second annual Black Alum¬ 
ni Network breakfast get-together 
is scheduled this month during the 
National Association of Black 
Journalists convention in Detroit. 

It is set for Saturday, Aug. 22, 8 
a.m., at Cafe Rio in the Westin 
Renaissance Center. 

Thirty spaces have been re¬ 
served. Please RSYP with Toni 
Joseph (214) 942-1310 in Dallas 
before the convention or call her at 
the Westin during the convention. 

The NABJ convention is Au¬ 
gust 19-23 at the Westin Renais¬ 
sance Center Hotel. 

Registration before July 24 is as 
low as $175 for NABJ members 
who are also members of an a lo¬ 
cal affiliate chapter. 

The hotel room rate is $81 per 
night. 

For more information call 
NABJ headquarters (703) 648- 
1270. The address is Box 17212, 
Washington, D.C. 20041. 
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B.A.N.People 

After spending a month in 
Southern California to cover the 
L.A. rebellion, Cheryl Devall, 

'82, said she couldn't get the story 
out of her system. The Chicago- 
based National Public Radio re¬ 
porter is spending the summer re¬ 
porting from the West Coast. ... 

Craig Dellimore,'77, ofWBBM 
Newsradio in Chicago told us that 
he has desks at two suburban 
newspapers in order to file stories. 
Dellimore produced a 10-part se¬ 
ries on suburban gangs. Delli- 
more's wife, Barbara Dent, '78, 
is a lawyer and vice president for 
the Leo Burnett advertising agen¬ 
cy. ... "The New Black Sub¬ 
urbs," the cover story of The New 
York Times Magazine on June 
14, was written by David J. Dent, 
'82. Dent focused on Prince 
Georges County, Md., a new 
Washington suburb. . . . "Why 
black, white women view abortion 
differently," by Philadelphia Dai¬ 
ly News columnist LindiVright 
Moore,'73, (July 7) noted that for 
many black women, abortion deci¬ 
sions were less grounded in a 
symbolic referendum on family 
and motherhood than on the real- 
life consequences of unwanted 
pregnancy. 



Julie Wright 


Scholarships 

Continued from front page 

In the late 1980s she edited the 
critically acclaimed Black Wom¬ 
en's Health Book. White was a 
1990-91 fellow at the John F. 
Kennedy School at Harvard. 

Esters said that the award (at 
that time $1,000) covered one- 
fourth of her tuition at Tougaloo. 
"It really helped a lot," she said. 
"It really paved my way through 
college." 


Page 2 

Scholarship winners are required 
to write a profile on a local jour¬ 
nalist. Esters profiled the publisher 
of the Jackson Advocate, a black- 
owned newspaper. 

The interviewee told her "you're 
not going to win interviewing 
someone like me." Esters said the 
owner hated the local black jour¬ 
nalists organization. When Esters 
won, she was pleasantly surprised. 
So was the person she profiled. 

Esters graduated from Tougaloo 
and moved to New York City. She 
worked for two computer maga¬ 
zines during the late 1980s. She 
studied at Columbia in 1989-90. 
Since 1990 Esters has been a re¬ 
porter for Gannett Suburban 
Newspapers in New Rochelle, 
N.Y. Esters said she was pleasedto 
work with students in a summer 
journalism workshop. 

"I really like giving back. 

"I'd like to think I was part of 
the circle." 

— By Wayne J. Dawkins 


We want to 
hear from you 

Let us know when you 
move, change jobs, reach 
milestones or just want to 
bring news to our attention. 
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Detroit's 4-day 
fellowship 

Renewal at convention 

By Cheryl Devall 

NABJls 17 th annual conven- 
uon m Detroit scored another first 
for the organic ation -- a visit from 
a mator party nominee for presi¬ 
dent of the United States. 

But a returning visitor, film: 
mailer Spike Lee, generated more 
interest with 12 minutes from his 

Continued on next page 



Dorothy Gilliam and NABJ Lifetime /Achievement winner Chuck Stcne. 


Mutracial experience applied to new beat 

Taboos and unspoken racial issues and ceramics are brought to light 


By Elizabeth Atkins 

DETROIT-- Having blond 
hair, green e yes and light skin - 
and being African-American-- 
have put me in many peculiar ra¬ 
cial situations all my life. 

By looking white, I sometimes 
feei like a spy in the world of 
white racial attitudes when I ask 
probing questions or make silent 
observations. And by being ethni¬ 
cally and culturally black, I have 
intimate insight into the deepest 
thoughts and concerns of the Af- 
ric an-American c ommunity. 

Also, grooving up in an interra¬ 
cial family -with a black mother 
and a 'white father instilled in me 
the belief that the races can live 
together harmoniously. 

It's 'with that insight that I be¬ 
came the race relations reporter 
for The Dutnvr/fc sy in Febru¬ 
ary. The new beat is pioneering 



Elizabeth Atkins 
and long overdue in this predomi¬ 
nately black city ringed by mostly 
-white suburbs. It has generated a 
remarkable response from the 


community. 

My journalistic focus on race 
relations began with my masters 
project at the J-school during the 
1990-91 school year. I wrote 
about the history, identities and 
current political movement among 
interracial families and multicul¬ 
tural people. 

An excerpt from my thesis 
about the increasing numbers of 
multiracial student groups on col¬ 
lege campuses nationwide was 
published in The New York 
Times in June 1991.1 then ap¬ 
peared on BET'S “Our Voices" 
withBev Smith and the CBS Eve¬ 
ning News' "American Agenda" 
segme nt to talk about my racial 
Identity and experiences. 

At the same time, Spike Leels 
"Jungle Fever" intensified the fo- 

Continued on next page 
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Race beat 

continued from front page 

cuts on the subject while tapping 
into America's obessesion and 
phobia about interracial love 
The response generated by my 
stones on TZv IteOivrAfc&r' race 
beat further proves the over¬ 
whelming need for America to ad¬ 
dress, explore and resolve the ra¬ 
cial dynamics that touch our lives 
daily. 

City editor Pat McCaughan, J- 
B3, and I have brainstorming ses¬ 
sions. We try to pinpoint and ex¬ 
plore taboo or unspoken racial is¬ 
sues and dynamics 
For example, our first story was 
about how blacks and whites per¬ 
ceive race differently. 

Whites, the dominant power 
group in America, dont have to 
consciously think about how their 
skin color impacts their daily 
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lives. African-Americans howev¬ 
er, understand how their skin col¬ 
or effects every realm of life. Pat 
and I knew we were having im¬ 
mediate impact when the national 
AP wire picked up the story. 

Since then we've written 
about: the need for whites to take 
the initiative to fight personal and 
institutional racism; a national 
political movement to put a new 
multiracial category on the U.S. 
Census questionaire; anEygptian 
man who faced job discrimination 
for proudly publicizing his Afri¬ 
can-American heritage, and a 
race riot at a rural Michigan col¬ 
lege that preceded death threats to 
black students by a caller claim¬ 
ing to be a Ku Klux Klan mem¬ 
ber. 

Friends, sources and colleagues 
passionately identified with my 
story about the verbal wall of si¬ 
lence that prevents us from talk¬ 
ing frankly about racial issues in 
mixed settings. 

And my story about prevailing 
negative stereotypes about black 
men prompted a call to me from a 
white suburban woman who said 
the article helped her father-- 
who believed many of those ster¬ 
eotypes - re-examine his attitude. 

The Detmit Ifew also has a 
nightly talk show on a local black 
radio station called Newsviews. 
The two shows on which my sto¬ 
ries have been featured have gen¬ 
erated overwhelming responses 
from readers. 

Thus as the Los Angeles riots 
showed, simmering racial issues 
need to be explored and resolved 
before we can move forward with 
larger issues in America. 

And as The Detroit News race 
relations beat has shown in seven 
months, the mainstream media is 
one of the most effective areas in 
which we can stimulate dialogue 
and solutions. 

73v wntdrira 1991 Columbia 
Avaixt&sa gjm/unffi. 


Convert bn 

continued from front page 

upcoming Malcolm X film than 
did Arkansas Gov. Bill Clinton 
with a standard stump speech. 

Before an overflow crowd, Lee 
pitched his epic with the eagerness 
of a political candidate, exhorting 
the audience to forgo work and 
school to see Malcolm X the day 
of the its scheduled opening, Nov. 
20. "We have to come out in 
force," he said, to show distributor 
Warner Bros, that the movie, star¬ 
ring Denzel Washington, is worth 
its projected $34 million budget. 


“If you'll forgive me, I have to 
be president of all the people . 

.. Broadening the base is how 
you win.” - Gov. Clinton. 


The five rough-cut scenes 
screened at the convention includ¬ 
ed a spine-tingling recreation of 
one of Malcolm Is speeches at a 
Harlem Square rally, and prompt¬ 
ed spontaneous applause. 

Clintonls appearance the fol¬ 
lowing morning was a political 
event of a different kind. The 
Democratic nominee offered a 
rote rundown of his positions on 
the economy, health care, educa¬ 
tion and welfare reform to a small¬ 
er but polite and attentive audi¬ 
ence. 

Clinton specifically addressed 
African-American concerns only 
when asked, during a brief Q & A 
with a panel of NAB J members. 

In response to columnist Clar¬ 
ence Page Is query on the Sister 
Souljah controversy, the candidate 
replied, "If you'll forgive me, I 
have to be president of all the peo¬ 
ple ... Broadening the base is 
how you win." 

Continued on back page 
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ELA.N. Pecple 

Done McCoy, 78, is a TV 

journalist with WBOC-TV in Do¬ 
ver, Del. .. While looking for 
work in the. journalism field, Olga 
Joseph, 92, is working as a flight 
attendant. She is living in Camp 
Springs,Md. Frances Hardin, 
77, a TV re porter for 15 years, 
eight of them with CNN, has be¬ 
come vice president of the Wid- 
meyer Group, Inc. in Washing¬ 
ton, DC. Betty Winston 
Baye, 80, led a workshop called 
"Are you ready for a fellowship?" 
Baye is a 1991 Neiman Fellow. 

Yalta Sellers, 84, is doing 
public relations for the Camden 
County, N.J Department of Com¬ 
munity Services. She comes to 
South Jersey from a similar job at 
the Newark Housing Authority. 

Karan Turner, 85, is a profes¬ 
sor of communications at Temple 
University in Philadelphia. She 
was press secretary for the cityfc 
mayor, Edward Rendell. Turner 
replaces Linda Wight Moons, 
73, who is now a full-time staff 
columnist and editorial board 
member with the P&i&ufdlp&'a 
Lany Conley, 
76, is associate magazine editor 
with 75? Ite&ivrJQvfiPjiz :er He 
was previously editor of Memphis 
magazine. . . . Production Man¬ 
ager Michelle Johnson, 82, of 
Tb? Boston Gfote. and story edi¬ 
tor Addie Runmer, 78, of the 
Long Beach Pivss-TeBgmn, 
guided students in producing the 
NABJMonitor. a daily conven¬ 
tion newspaper. ... 

The Detroit NAB J convention 
was a homecoming for Kenneth 
M. Jones, 81, (photo, right). 
Jones currently lives in Brooklyn 
and is an editor/writer with Scho¬ 
lastic magaz ine, In his hometown, 
Jones met a friend form his teach¬ 
ing days in Zambia. 



Marjorie Valbrun, 86, (pho¬ 
to above) was an NAB J award 
winner for international reporting 
for a series of articles on Haiti.. 

Valbrun wrote the dispatches 
while with The Mj&mi f&ixH. 
This fall she will be working for 
The J&iBtifeJpAti Inguiirj: 



Kenneth M. Jones 


Wayne J. Dawkins, 80, played 
"Journalistic Jeopardy" at the con¬ 
vention. He had a spiritual con- 
nec tion with two "adversaries." 
Dawkins, Peter Alan Harper of 
Associated Jbvs? and Boh 
McNatt of Bati 

Business,, all grew up in the 
Community Church of New York. 
The denomination is Unitarian- 
Universalist. 

Two dozen alumni 
meet in Detroit 

About 25 Columbia Journalism 
alumni attended a get-together 
breakfast during the Saturday of 
the NAB J convention in Detroit. 

Toni Joseph, 86, of The Dallas 
Morning News, proposed estab¬ 
lishing an emergency fund for 
journalism stude nts. 

"Y ou can go through (subway) 
tokens pretty fast," she said, re¬ 
calling her days as a student. 


“You can go through (sub¬ 
way) tokens pretty fast,” 

- Alumna recalling school days. 


Also proposed was establishing 
a scholarship that would comple¬ 
ment the Sylvia Wilson memorial 
scholarship. The Wilson award is 
for students interested in newspa¬ 
per editing. 

At least one participant at the 
breakfast was a journalist who 
wanted to talk to alumni because 
she was interested in applying to 
the J-school. 


We wart to 
hear from you 

Let us know when you 
move, change jobs, reach 
milestones or just v^ant to 
bring news to our attention. 
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Convention 

Continued from page 2 

Clinton pledged his commit¬ 
ment to diversity, saying that if 
elected, hell ensure that his cabi¬ 
net and other appointees would 
"look more like this country." But 
some in his NAB J audience still 
wondered why the Democrat 
saved his thunder - including a 
response to the just-concluded 
GOP convention -- for an appear¬ 
ance later in the day at the Eco¬ 
nomic Club of Detroit. 

Other visitors to NAB J did not 
hesitate to speak directly and spe¬ 
cifically to the 1 j600 assembled 
journalists on issues of concern. 
Scholar/athlete Arthur Ashe, 
whose illness with AID S was 
"outed"by ££S 4 TODAY, took 
bla ck journalists to task for their 
tendency to ignore the AIDS epi¬ 
demic or to sensationalize it with 
a skewed focus on public figures 
such as himself. Ashe and others 
on his panel called for more press 
attention to AID S prevention and 
to more thoughtful coverage of 
people living with AID S and HIV 
-- particularly because a dispro¬ 
portionate number of these people 
are black and Latino. 

In another forum, Detroit Pis- 


NABJers ha unted the job far 
and reggaed half the night, 
groused at the slow elevators 
and poir-concrete oppressive¬ 
ness of the Reniassance Cen¬ 
ter, and gavAed at the gilt and 
red marble opulence of the Fox 
Theater, where the award pro¬ 
gram was held. And each cf us 
took from the convention a mo¬ 
ment or two that was absent 
from the printed schedule. 


tons guard Isiah Thomas criticized 
reporters and editors for perpetuat¬ 
ing the myth of black athletes as 
millionaire scoring machines. 

"The media only focuses on our 
athletic prowess ... Athletes must 
be portrayed as complete individu¬ 
als, not only as jocks." 

During tie four-day conven¬ 
tion, participants also heard from 
former U.S. Rep., D-Pa. William 
Gray III, United Negro College 
Fund president, and Children^ 
Defense Fund director Marian 
Wright Edelman. She is often 
called the 51st senator for her ad¬ 
vocacy of children. 

NAB Jers packed into work¬ 
shops on gaining power in the 
newsroom and maintaining two- 
career marriages, but largely ig¬ 


nored the voting on the status of 
students and public relations pro¬ 
fessionals in the organization. 
Fewer that 300 members approved 
expanded voting and membership 
rights in these two categories. 

NAB Jers haunted the job fair 
and reggaed half the night, 
groused at the slow elevators and 
poured-concrete oppressiveness of 
the Reniassance Center, and 
gawked at the gilt and red marble 
opulence of the Fox Theater, 
where the award program was 
held. And each of us took from 
the convention a moment or two 
that was absent from the printed 
schedule. 

One of mine was a quiet toast 
of water glasses with two good 
girlfriends from a couple of jobs 
back, pledging to meet every year 
from now on. 

We skipped the Friday night 
banquet (apologies to Edelman) to 
make time for one another. 

Because, as one participant in a 
pane 1 on fellowships c omme nted, 
for some of us, "this four days a 
year is a fellowship, a chance to 
step out of your job and renew 
your life." 

The smter, a J 980 Cb/imi turn J- 
Steltoa/gmalatojba eanv&aa- 
dewtJar/& tkumJPublA- Dm/Ar 
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Hurricane 

Andrew's 

fury 

By Dan Holly 

MIAMI BEACH - Hurricane 
Andrew coverage did not start 
auspiciously for black reporters. 

Partying at the NABJ conven¬ 
tion in Detroit, we were blithely 
unaware of the approaching 
storm. It didn't occur to our edi¬ 
tors to warn us to catch earlier 
flights until it was too late for 
most of us. 

So we stayed in Detroit a 
couple of extra days. It was hurry 
up and wait for the airports to re¬ 
open. It's not like we could have 
fun, missing such a great story. 
Besides, many of us had no idea 
if we had homes left 

When I got back, I wasn't go¬ 
ing to complain; I figured every¬ 
body had other things to worry 
about. But, then, a white reporter 
joked about how all the black re¬ 
porters had been "conveniently 
away." 

I said: "If we were considered 
essential to this operation, some¬ 
body here would have made sure 
we were all on a plane Saturday 
night." 

She looked shocked when she 
realized I would not join in her 
joke. Another white reporter 
jumped to her defense: "It's not 
like anybody intentionally didn't 
call the black reporters. We had 
so much to worry about, we just 
weren't thinking about you at all." 
I said: "That's my point." 

They call it survivor’s guilt. I 
had lost nothing, not even a glass 
vase that had been sitting on my 
balcony. 



Dan Holly 


I had running water and elec¬ 
tricity the day after the storm, so I 
went to work clean-shaven and 
wearing a tie and a neatly ironed 
shirt. 

I encountered blue jeans, T- 
shirts and stubble. Almost no one 
had electricity or running water. 
They spoke in hushed tones of 
others who had lost everything. 

At least five people in The Mia¬ 
mi Herald newsroom — includ¬ 
ing a black columnist with five 
children — lost their homes. 

I quietly slipped off the tie. For 
the next week, I wore jeans and a 
T-shirt. 

* * * 

Seeing Andrew's fury up close 
made me wonder how anything 
remained standing: 

• Tall, stately trees ripped clean 
from the ground. 


Continued on back Daae 


Rough road 
for recent 
journalism 
graduates 

PRINCETON, N.J. - Employ¬ 
ment prospects continued to de¬ 
cline as 1991 journalism and 
mass communications graduates 
sought work, according to an an¬ 
nual study conducted for the Dow 
Jones Newspaper Fund by Ohio 
State University. 

The number of graduates with 
full-time work six to eight 
months after graduation was 62.2 
percent, 3.1 percent lower than 
for 1990 graduates. The 1990 fig¬ 
ure was 65.3 compared with 70.9 
percent for 1989 graduates. 

The researchers predicted last 
year that the downward employ¬ 
ment trend would continue unless 
the economy rebounded quickly. 

In addition to poorer job pros¬ 
pects, graduates also faced salary 
and benefit packages which fell 
behind inflation. 

"The bachelor's degree recip¬ 
ients encountered a work environ¬ 
ment with a static pay picture and 
a decrease in benefits," the report 
said. The median weekly salary 
was $348, about the same level as 
1990 and 1989. Salaries grew by 
8.2 percent between 1986 and 
1987; by 11.3 percent from 1987 
to 1988; by 6.5 percent from 
1988 to 1989; by 1.2 percent 
from 1989 to 1990 and by 0.6 
percent between 1990 and 1991. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics esti¬ 
mates show the Consumer Price 
Index increased 3.1. percent in 
1991. 

- From AlumniNewsline, Dow 
Jones Newspaper Fund 
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How to eliminate drag from awards program 


By Wayne J. Dawkins 

Memo to NABJ convention or¬ 
ganizers: The "Salute to Excel¬ 
lence" awards program as usual 
was inspiring and entertaining. 
And, overindulgent and tedious. 

There are some easy ways to fix 
the flaws so the members get 
what's promised: a crisply staged 
two-hour program. 

First, if the finalists in each cat¬ 
egory are announced, then the 
winner, why is it necessary to re¬ 
peat the runners-up again? 

Eliminating this redundant 
third-step probably could cut 40 
percent of the program time. 

Two, as the organization adds 
more award categories to keep 
pace with changes in the print and 
broadcast media, maybe NABJ 
could steal an idea from the 



Emmy-Grammy-Academy 
Awards shows: Summarize some 
award categories and simply an¬ 
nounce the winner. For fairness, 
NABJ could rotate categories dur¬ 
ing certain years so there would 
be no suggestion that some awards 
are more special than others. 

As for the awards themselves I 
was aghast by the way a number 
of the print categories were 
bunched. Seven categories (Inter¬ 
national Reporting, Sports Fea¬ 
tures, Business reporting. Com¬ 
mentary, Photojournalism and 
Spot News) limited competition to 
circulation over 150,000. 

Such a circulation ceiling elimi¬ 
nated a lot of our members. 

Out of 1,600 daily newspapers. 


only 114 qualify. 

I checked The World Almanac 
and the top 50 papers range from 
1.9 million to 229,000. That's a 
very narrow sample to draw from. 

The 150,000 circulation limit 
for most newspaper categories dis¬ 
qualifies black-owned newspa¬ 
pers*. Furthermore the high ceil¬ 
ing may send confusing messages 
to many of our members who 
work at small- and medium-size 
papers: Unless you're at a major 
metro paper, your work doesn't 
rate. Was there any problem with 
the old system? Major papers were 
75,000 and up, smaller markets 
were under 75,000. This system 
seems more realistic. 

*The Tribune , a general interest daily 
in Oakland, Calif, is an exception. 
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Help sought for Liberian journalist 


Late last month, the National 
Association of Black Journalists 
issued this call for help for an Af¬ 
rican journalist: 

Isaac Bantu, 1992 NABJ Percy 
Qoboza Award winner, is about 
to return to Liberia at great per¬ 
sonal risk. He has been beaten 
and imprisoned for writing about 
conditions at home. 

While he feels compelled to re¬ 
turn, his wife fears for her and 
their children's safety and wishes 
to remain in the United States. 

Bantu is negotiating with the 
Committee to Protect Journalists 
to find accommodations for his 
family. The cost of such arrange¬ 
ments must be borne by Bantu. 

He recently completed a Nieman 
fellowship and has not returned to 
work so his income is limited. 

The NABJ board of directors 
approved a $1,000 grant to help 
Bantu. 

NABJ is asking members who 
are able to do so to donate addi- 



Bantu, left with Ben Johnson 

tional money. Donations will be 

Continued on back page 
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B.A.N. People 

Since last spring, Janice L. 
Greene, '82, is a staff writer 
(speechwriting and corporate 
communications) for the Girl 
Scouts of America in New York 
City. 

Michael E. Dutton, '72, of 
IBM moved to San Francisco to 
manage the communications of¬ 
fice serving the West, Alaska to 
Guam and Arizona to Montana, he 
said. Dutton was based in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 

Janies McBride, '80, married 
Stephanie Payne, a Los Angeles 
actress on Nov. 10,1991. 

On Aug. 24, their daughter 
Azure was bom. The family's fine. 

James McBride wrote the score 
for "Bobos," an opera that will 
feature music ranging from Bebop 
to Rap. A workshop production of 
"Bobos" will be Oct. 30, 31 and 
Nov. 1 At the Drake Theater in 
Philadelphia. 

The mainstage production is 
scheduled for May 1993. 

Betty Winston Baye, '80, in 
her Sept. 24 Courier-Journal 
(Louisville, Ky.) column wrote 
about the reading frenzy over "the 
book": Waiting to Exhale by Ter¬ 
ry McMillan. The novel was on 
the New York Times bestseller 
list for 22 weeks. 

Jill Nelson, '80, profiled U.S. 
Senate candidate Carol Mosley 
Braun of Illinois ("The Power Be¬ 
neath Her Wings") in this month's 
Essence. 

Days after the hype over the 
"Murphy Brown" season opener, 
Philadelphia Daily News colum¬ 
nist Linda Wright Moore, '73, 
wrote on Sept. 24 about a Ms. 
Foundation-commissioned poll 
that measured women's concerns. 



James McBride 



Linda Wright Moore 


concerns unlike the one's driving 
the Murphy Brown vs. Dan 
Quayle duel. 

Wrote Wright Moore: "The sur¬ 
vey found that for most women, 
the issue of greatest concern is ec¬ 
onomic well-being — jobs and se¬ 
curity. Fifty-one percent felt they 
have fallen behind economically 
in the last year; 34 percent believe 
they stayed even." 


Jobline 

The Daily Journal in Vineland, 
NJ. (circ. 21,000) is looking for a 
copy editor. Some experience 
prefered, strong entry-level candi¬ 
dates may apply. The shift is 5 
a.m. to noon. 

Write to Bill Chanin, executive 
editor, 891 E. Oak Road, Vine- 
land, NJ. 08360. Or call 609/691- 
5000. 

Perspectus News Magazine has 
openings for two free-lance writ¬ 
ers to cover church news, events 
and activities and gospel concerts 
in Central and South Jersey. 

Send resume to the gospel sec¬ 
tion editor, The Perspectus Group, 
9 Lincoln Park, Newark, N.J. 
07102. 

The Detroit News has an im¬ 
mediate opening for a copy edi¬ 
tor on its features desk. 

Candidates muct have at least 
two years' daily newspaper copy 
editing experience. The newspa¬ 
per is looking for someone who 
has strong grammar and spelling 
skills and can write light, clever 
feature headlines. Layout skills 
are a plus. 

Send a cover letter, resume and 
samples ASAP to Rita Holt, Ac¬ 
cent Department, The Detroit 
News, 615 W. Lafayette, Detroit, 
Mich. 48226. 

Presstime, the magazine of the 
Newspaper Association of Ameri¬ 
ca (NAA), is looking for a writer. 
Contact Anna America at 703/ 
648-1115. 


We want to 
hear from you 

Let us know when you 
move, change jobs, reach 
milestones or just want to 
bring news to our attention. 
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Hurricane 

Continued from front page 

• Thick telephone poles 
snapped in half. 

• An office building with gap¬ 
ing holes where wind had ripped 
off concrete, like skin being 
peeled away. 

• Stop signs and lamposts twist¬ 
ed into grotesque shapes. 

• Airplanes, boats and huge mo¬ 
bile homes flipped upside down. 

I flew over a mobile home park 
by helicopter, and I kept thinking: 
It looks like Godzilla trampled it. 

Still it wasn't the intensity of 
the storm that overwhemed you; it 
was the scope. You could drive 
for a half hour and not see a work¬ 
ing traffic light, an undamaged 
house, an open store. 

The writer is a 1985 Columbia 
J-school graduate. 

Help for newsman 

Continued from page 2 
tax deductible and administered 
through the national office by 
treasurer Jackie Greene. 

Make checks payable to NABJ 
and note that the money is for the 
Issac Bantu fund. Address: Box 
17212, Washington, D.C. 20041. 


New director of 
Newspaper Fund 

Thomas Engleman, director of 
the Dow Jones Newspaper Fund 
for 23 years, left this summer to 
accept an administrative post at 
Temple University in Philadel¬ 
phia. He is now associate dean of 
the school of Communications and 
Theater and director of Develop¬ 
ment and Alumni Affairs. 

At Dow Jones Newspaper Fund, 
Engleman developed numerous 
programs, from the high school 
journalism workshops for minori¬ 
ties at American University in 
1968 to the Intensive Journalistic 
Writing Institutes that began in 
1988. Engleman's successor is 
Richard S. Holden, national copy 
chief at The Wall Street Journal. 
Also, Linda Waller, assistant to 
the executive director, is now dep¬ 
uty director of DJNF. 

Fall job conferences 

Here is a list of newspaper in¬ 
dustry job fairs sponsored by the 
American Society of Newspaper 
Editors (ASNE), the Newspaper 
Association of America (formerly 
ANPA, the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association) and other 
industry news organizations: 
ASNE 

Oct. 22-24, Akron, Ohio. Contact 


John Greenman, The Beacon Jour¬ 
nal, 44 E. Exchange St., Akron, 
Ohio, 44328 (216/996-3505.) For 
Ohio, Kentucky, Western Penn¬ 
sylvania, West Virginia. 

Nov. 5-7, Philadelphia. Contact 
Joe Frick or Charles Fancher, 
Philadelphia Newspapers Inc., 

P.O. Box 8263, Philadelphia, Pa. 
19101. (215/854-5971 or 4805.) 
For Eastern Pennsylvania, Dela¬ 
ware, District of Columbia, Mary¬ 
land, New Jersey, North Carolina 
and Virginia. 

Nov. 12-14, SanFrancisco. 
Contact Dianne Levy, The Chron¬ 
icle, 901 Mission St, San Fran¬ 
cisco, Calif. 94103. (415/777- 
7120.) For California, Hawaii and 
Nevada. 

Nov. 17-18, Baltimore. Contact 
Ernie Ford, Society of Profession¬ 
al Journalists, P.O. Box 77, 
Greencasde, Ind. 46135. (317/ 
653-3333.) For District of Colum¬ 
bia, Virginia, Maryland, North 
Carolina and South Carolina. 

Nov. 19-21, Seattle. Contact 
Robin Galvin, The Times, P.O. 
Box 70, Seattle, Wash. 98111 
(206/464-3274.) For Washington, 
Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon 
and Wyoming. 

Other job conferences 

Oct. 15-16. Contact Carol Dud¬ 
ley, Howard University, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. 20059. (202/806-5807.) 
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J-SChool 

enrollment 

Up 8 % at Columbia 

By Lisa R. Rhodes 

NEW YORK - The number of 
people of color enrolled in the 
class of 1993 at the Columbia 
University Graduate School of 
Journalism is up 8 percent from 
last year. 

According to the admissions 
office, this year 184 students are 
enrolled full-time at the J-school. 
Last year, 190 students enrolled. 

Twenty eight percent of this 
year's students are people of col¬ 
or. In last year's class, 20 percent 
of students were people of color. 

The class of 1993 includes 44 
students of color - 15 African¬ 
-Americans, 13 Asians, eight His- 
panics, one Native American and 
seven students of mixed ancestry. 

Last year, the number of Afri¬ 
can-American students was the 
same, but there were nine Hispan- 
ics, six Asians and no Native 
Americans. Only two students 
were considered to be of mixed 
ancestry. The total number of 
people of color was 32. 

Monica Mia, dean of admis¬ 
sions, said that the amount of fi¬ 
nancial aid available to students 
for the first semester are as fol¬ 
lows: African-American students 
are receiving scholarships 
totaling $70,500; Asian students 
are $43,000; Hispanic students to¬ 
tal $32,500, and students of 
mixed ancestry are receiving 
scholarships totaling $28,000. 


As expected, basic tuition costs 
have increased at the J-school. 

However, said Mia, the rising- 
cost of health insurance is the rea¬ 
son for the significant jump in 
school expenses. This year, basic 
tuition per semester totals $7,973 
compared to $7,592 last year. 

However, adding health insu¬ 
rance costs, full tuition jumps to 
$8,344 for the fall and $8,439 for 
the spring. 

Last year, the figures were 
$7,875 and $7,965 respectively. 

The writer is a 1988 Columbia 
J-schoolgraduate. 


Departing 

Wilmer C. Ames 
Jr., J-'71, founder 
and editor of 
Emerge, has re¬ 
signed. He an¬ 
nounced that he was 
leaving late last 
September, shortly 
after the third anni¬ 
versary issue (left) 
was circulating. 

Ames, 38, told 
USA TODAY " 
Now is the time for 
me to do my person¬ 
al things." That in¬ 
cludes writing a 
travel book targeted 
to middle-class Af¬ 
rican-Americans 
and starting another 
magazine, a "People 
-type magazine" 
with more of a 
"common touch" 
than issue-oriented 
Emerge. 

Columbia ranked 
7th nationally 
in J- enrollment 

Minority enrollment declined 
slightly in undergraduate and 
graduate journalism and mass 
communications programs last 
year compared to the previous 
year. In 1991, 16.4 percent of 
students were minorities (African- 
Americans were the largest group 
at 9 percent.) In 1990, minority 
enrollment was 17.4 percent (Af¬ 
rican-Americans made up 10.6 
percent of the total.) 

Continued on back page 
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Swanston takes interim NABJ post 


Walterene Swanston, a former 
executive with the Newspaper As¬ 
sociation of America (NAA), was 
appointed interim executive direc¬ 
tor of the National Association of 
Black Journalists. 

The action was taken at the fall 
NABJ board meeting Oct. 9-11 in 
Northern Virginia. 

Swanston, fills the vacancy 
created when Linda Edwards' 
two-year contract was not re¬ 
newed. Swanston's term was to 
begin Oct. 19. and continue 
through January 1993. 

Her duties, said Treasurer Jack¬ 
ie Greene, will include coordinat¬ 
ing the $100,000 Children's Pro¬ 
ject. The board is to interview 
permanent candidates in January. 

The national office staff was 
restructured. Elke Milton became 
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office manager, from executive 
assistant and Renee Hickman be¬ 
came program director, from 
member services coordinator. 

The NABJ board selected con¬ 
vention sites for the rest of this 
century. Washington, D.C. and 
Chicago will be host sites in 1997 
and 1998 (the order was unclear 
at presstime.) At the January 
meeting the board will select the 
1999 site from finalists Las Ve¬ 
gas and San Francisco. 


Atlanta, Philadelphia and Nash¬ 
ville are the '94 to '96 sites. 

The winter board meeting will 
be Jan. 8-10 in Houston at the 
Westin Galleria Hotel. Houston is 
the 1993 summer convention site. 

Greene said that the board will 
also hold its spring meeting in 
Houston. Same city meetings are 
intended to help with the national 
office transition and give the 
Houston affiliate chapter more 
access to the board. 


The University of Georgia 

Henry W. Grady 

College of Journalism and Mass Communication 
Athens, Ga. 30602-3018 

Telecommunications: The University of Georgia seeks appli¬ 
cants for two positions. 

Position one: This position is designed for a person with a spe¬ 
cial interest in broadcast news but applicants with other areas of 
interest are also encouraged to apply. Rank: assistant professor. 

Position two: This requires a scholar with special interest in 
electronic media studies (history, aesthetics, criticism, cultural 
studies, etc.) Rank: assistant or beginning associate professor. 

Both positions require a doctorate in telecommunications or a 
related field and will offer opportunities for involvement in gradu- 
cate education. Applicants with teaching or research experience 
or potential will be preferred. Salaries will be competitive. 

The Department of Telecommunications is part of the Grady 
College of Journalism and Mass Communication and has approxi¬ 
mately 175 undergraduate and 15 graduate students. Applications 
received by January 4,1993 are assured of consideration. 

Candidates must submit a letter of application specifying what 
position they are interested in, a vita and the names and address¬ 
es of four people who may be contacted for letters of reference. 
Send all applications and nominations to Dr. Joseph Dominick, 
Graduate Studies Office, College of Journalism and Mass Com¬ 
munication, University of Georgia, Athens, GA 30602. 

The University of Georgia is an affirmative action, equal oppor¬ 
tunity employer and invites and encourages applications from 
women and minorities. 
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B.A.N. People 

Marilyn Milloy, '82, gave birth 
to a 7-pound, 15-ounce boy, 
Cameron Joseph, on August 22. 

"Since he was bom during the 
convention (NABJ), does that 
make him a journalist baby?" 
Marilyn asked us. 

"(I) can't believe I'm a mom 
now - the 'round the clock feed¬ 
ings remind me though." Marilyn, 
husband and son are now living in 
Washington, D.C. She is on ma¬ 
ternity leave from Newsday. 

Addie Katz former director of 
special programs at the J-school, 
told us that she's teaching English 
as a Second Language to students 
at George Washington H.S. in 
New York City. 

In last month's Black Enter¬ 
prise, Caroline V. Clarke, '87, 
and senior editor Frank McCoy, 
'86, wrote the cover story "25 
Hottest Blacks on Wall Street." 
The 26-page report was a compi¬ 
lation of the best and brightest in¬ 
vestment bankers, traders and ana¬ 
lysts in America. 

While lauding the financial 
whizzes, the article noted the con¬ 
cern to see that more African- 
Americans come through the fi¬ 
nancial services pipeline. Blacks 
are 5 percent of that industry and 
are nearly 9 percent of financial 
managers, underwriters and other 
financial officers. 

Sara Lomax, '90 is editor/ 
publisher of Health Quest a mag¬ 
azine that debuts this month. 
Lomax explains: Health Quest: 
The Publication of Black Well¬ 
ness, is a trailblazing publication 
offering the African-American 
community a guide to total health 
care - mental spiritual, emotional 
and physical. Taking a holistic ap¬ 
proach to health, Health Quest 
addresses issues ranging from 
poverty to racism to alternative 
forms of healing as well as the 



more traditional health care issues 
such as diet, disease and exercise. 
Published quarterly ($3.95 each, 
one year $12), Health Quest also 
serves as a way to publicize the 
outstanding accomplishments Af¬ 
rican-Americans have made and 
continue to make to the health 
care profession. 

The U.S. health care system 
has become an issue of critical 
importance socially, politically 
and economically. 

And a dearth of accessible in¬ 
formation has left the African- 
American community paralyzed 
and in critical condition. 

Health Quest offers a remedy. 

The publication is to be distrib¬ 
uted to progressive outlets nation¬ 
wide and circulated through black 
grass-roots health organizations 
and national black medical organ¬ 
izations. 

For information on sales, out¬ 
lets and subscriptions, write to: 
P.O. Box 191105, Atlanta, Ga. 
31119-1105. 


Jobline 

A metropolitan newspaper in 
the Northeast is looking for a re¬ 
porter. Experience preferred. Sal¬ 
ary range is high $20s. Contact 
David Carter (619) 588-5339. 

Resumes can be faxed to (619) 
588-7306. 

WHYY-TV 12 is looking for a 
reporterjjroducer for its News at 
5:30 Delaware Broadcast Center. 

Produce long format in-depth 
reports for daily 30-minute news¬ 
cast. Must be able to supervise 
videotape editing and cultivate 
news sources. 

Delaware residency and degree 
in a related field preferred. 

Send tape and resume to Mau¬ 
reen Pilla, WHYY, Inc., 150 N. 
Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19106. 

WHYY-TV is looking for a TV 
productioimanager to develop 
and monitor budgets for all pro¬ 
grams (local, national, Philadel¬ 
phia and Wilmington, Del.) Mini¬ 
mum five years' experience in 
related field; thorough knowledge 
of TV production operations and 
budget, organizational and super¬ 
visory experience. Send resume 
and salary requirements to Mau¬ 
reen Pilla, 150 N. Sixth St., Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa. 19106. 

Well read 

One-third of Essence magazine 
subscribers are men, it was noted 
at a summer workshop on the 
black press. 

Five million women read Es¬ 
sence monthly (readership based 
on passalong rate.) 


We want to 
hear from you 

Let us know when you 
move, change jobs, reach 
milestones or just want to 
bring news to our attention. 
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NYABJ Awards 

The Sixth Annual New York 
Association of Black Journalists 
(NYABJ) Scholarship and Awards 
Dinner is Friday, Dec. 4 at the 
Sheraton Hotel and Towers in 
Midtown Manhattan. 

"Renewing the Commitment" is 
the theme, said NYABJ president 
Yanick Rice-Lamb. 

There are co-lifetime achieve¬ 
ment honorees: Bill McCreary, 
host of the McCreary Report on 
WNYW-TV (FOX) and Paul De¬ 
laney, an NABJ founder and 
New York Timesman for 23 
years. This fall Delaney became 
journalism department chairman 
at the University of Alabama. 

Tickets are $100 for NYABJ 
members and $150 for others. A 
block of hotel rooms have been re¬ 
served for out-of-town attendees. 

For ticket information contact 
Nina Robinson at (212) 556-1782. 

Letter to the editor 

Small-town press is welcome 

I want to correct something that 
was contained in your article 
about the awards ceremony ("How 
to eliminate drag from awards 
program," BAN newsletter, 10/ 

92.) First of all, as far as the an¬ 
nouncement of runners up, that 
was a decision that was made by 
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the producer. While I was back- 
stage during the program, I saw 
the redundancy and I tried to edit 
it out while the show was going 
on. We decided against that since 
it might be too disruptive to the 
hosts who were not familiar with 
the script. That suggestion is al¬ 
ready on the books for the next 
awards show producer. 

The major problem with your 
article is that there was no attempt 
to eliminate smaller newspapers 
and stations. The competition cate¬ 
gories have remained the same. 

You can check the awards entry 
form and see that. What happened 
was that we received no entries or 
not enough to judge in many of 
the smaller newspaper and station 
categories. Therefore, no award 
was made. We did not eliminate 
the small markets. I do not know 
why we had so few entries in this 
area. I suspect the economy has a 
lot to do with that and these papers 
cut out all non-essential items in 
their budgets, including awards 
contests. 

The NABJ remains committed 
to all its members regardless of the 
size of market where they work. 

SID MEL ESTES-SUMPTER 

President, NABJ 

Editor'snote:1991printwinnerswere 
in a 75,000 circulation up or down cate¬ 
gory. In 1992 it was 145,000 up or down. 
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Ranked 7th 

Continued from front page 

The numbers come from an an¬ 
nual survey conducted by Ohio 
State School of Journalism profes¬ 
sors Lee B. Becker and Gerald M. 
Kosicki. 

Overall, U.S. journalism and 
mass communication enrollment 
was up 2.4 percent in 1991. Pro¬ 
jected enrollment in undergradu¬ 
ate and graduate programs for 
1991 was 151,740 students. 

At least 60 percent of bachelors 
and masters students are women. 

There was a increase in enroll¬ 
ment in masters programs and 
master's degrees granted increased 
4.5 percent. 

The Columbia University Grad¬ 
uate School of Journalism in New 
York City ranked seventh in mas¬ 
ter's program enrollment national¬ 
ly and second in master's degrees 
granted that year (180.) 


Modern Americana 

Diversity on the airwaves: Na¬ 
tional Public Radio executives last 
August said that 50 percent of 
their newsgathering staff are 
women and 30 percent of the staff 
are minorities. 
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Our newsletter improves because of you. 

We listen to your comments and suggestions and 
work hard to make each issue better. 

Could you take a minute to complete this survey? 

Please return in this self-mailer before Nov. 30. 

1. What do you read this newsletter for most? Select two. 

° Announcements, calendar 

° J-school news 
° Jobline/People 
° NABJ coverage 
° Media industry news 
° Datelines 

2. Suggest how this newsletter can better serve you. 

3. Any general comments, critique, about the BAN Newsletter 
(i.e. format, content, frequency)? 


4. What field you're in? 5. Years of experience? 6. male/female 


7. Age: 

under-25 26-35 
36-45 46-55 

55-up 


8. Are you a Columbia Journalism Grad? 


Please return to: BAN Survey, 5 Hopewell Lane, 
Sicklerville, N.J. 08081-2503 
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